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ABSTRACT _ ^ 

A Study examined the effects of preschool reading 
intervention procedures on the knowledge about reading (reading 
readiness) of the subjects as they entered kindergarten . Oriesuqh^ 
intervention , carried out for two consecutive year s^_ involved giving 
low and middle income parents packets of several small ^ easy-tp-read 
books and guidelines for using thesm with their children when the 
parents brought their children for preschool screening provided by 
the school districts in the spring. Children in the first wave (year 
one) 6£ the study received. two additional packets of books by mail 
during the summer, and children in the second wave ( year two ) 
received only f-he packet at the screening. Children who came to 
kindergarten the following fall were then tested^ and the results 
were compared with those of control classmates who had received no 
materials. The first year students were tested at the begj.nn ing and 
end of the year. Year 2 students were testecJ only in November. A 
three-var iable model (gender , picture vocabulary test score , and 
treatment type) was used to pred ictend-of -kindergarten scores on 
knowledge of words , letters^ spelling^ and story. Analyses ^ of _ the _ 
reading knowledge of the f irst year students indicated _ r el iable ahd_ 
longlasting effects of the treatment . The treatment affected not only 
story reading but also word reading and spelling. Year 2 students 
showed a smaller instruct ional effect when compared with control 
students . Children's story reading was affectedby the treatment, but 
not word reading or spelling. The diminished effect could be 
explained by either the earlier posttesting date or the provision of 
fewer materials. (HTH) 
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Lnttn: vent ion Proccduros for I ncr easing 
ProKchool Children's interest in and 
Knowledge About Reading 

Questioiis' of the value and appropriateness of readiiig 
i lU't rue t ion for children who have not yet entered first grade 
have he UP debated for most of this r.entury- The ma t ura t ionis t 
view ompha.-'> ]' zes delaying instruction until children are "ready" 
tor formal residing instruction, traditionally in first grade 
(Mbrphett S Washburrie, 1931, among others^ cited in Coltheart, 
1^7^) eveii though descriptive studies (Bissex, 1980; Clay, 197/.; 
Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982; Mason, 198U) show that young children 
learn concepts about reading before going to school. 

The debate regarding reading instruction is part of the 
broader context of intervention in the motor and cognitive skill 
domains-. Hunt "(1982, 1983^, citing his own research and that of 
Razel, rejects the long-held contention that early training of 
preschool children has "no marked effect upon ultimate skills" as 
the widely quoted work of Gesell , purports to show. Reanalysis by 
Razel of identical twin studies by Dennis (1941)- (;esell and 
Thompson (1929), and McGraw (1935) which seemed to indicate that 
tlie untrained twin caught up with the trained twin actually 
simwed the contrary effect , namely, that the trained twin 
continued to retain an advantage. Also, early intervention 
sliid i es by Hunt and associates and by lieber ( 1978 ) have shown 
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that dramatic iricreasos in intelligence test scores are possible 
tllrdu^Th early iriterveritiori . Hence , the evidence does riot support 
thie argument for an overriding influence of maturational 
readiness- Rather the issues seein to focus on what type of 
instruction is most appropriate at a given timeih a child's 
.life, Barly reading, which is bur area of concern^ still lacks a 
r J ear description of what should be taught and in what mariner. 

Our view is that the meaning fa 1 ness of print must be 
emphasized before engaging cliiidren in word analysis . That is , 
we propose that there exists a hierarcliy of prereading concepts; 
First children must learn that particular and meaningful words 
and messages have printed counterparts (functional knowledge). 
When they have uriderstbbd this concept (or set of concepts^, they 
will be able to learri the letter- sound characteristics of the 
language (form arid cbriveritibrial rules). Further^ we suggest that 
this hierarchy is riot closely related tb traditibrial views about 
maturational readiness for school instruction arid is partially 
acquired by many children prior to formal reading instruction iri 
f i rs t grade . 

This position is derived from evidence by Bissex (1986), 
Clay (1972), Clark (1970), Ferreiro and Tcberosky (i982). Mason 
(198U), Mason and Au (l^bl). Mason and McCormick (1979), Mason 
and McCormi.ck (1981)^ and McCormick and Mason (1981). Children 
bfteri acquire cbrisiderable kribw ledge of what arid hbw tb read as a 
function of informal experiences in recdgriizirig arid readirig 
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wdrJs, spelling, priritirig, arid boing read to. An important 

« 

aspect to thiis knowledge is an initial emphasis bri mearii rigf ulriess 
of printed words a d messages rather chan on 1 et ter~sound 
characteristics. The fol lowint^ ^script ion of the proposed 
hierarcliy from ' on and McCormick (198i3 clarifies this point. 
Level 1 : The Functions of Pri nt 

In the f i rs t level , reading is highly contcxtualized; in a 
sense, it is similar to looking at and remembering pictures* 
Consequently, as children learn to recognize words that appear on 
traffic signs, packages, labels, billboards, and signs, attending 
. mostly to r.he meaning^ they do not realize that words need not be 
context-specific. Hence they may riot recognize a familiar word 
in a new context, knowing, for example, STOP on a stop siv;ri but 
not elsewhere. Also, even though they can learn words, they may 
not report their knowledge as we would expect. For example, 
several 4-year-olds in one of our studies learned the word 
rabbit, but later called it "bunny." Finally, although they 
frequently learn to name letters, they do not know how to use 
them for remembering words. For example, when asked to spell 
short words (with rhagnetic letters)^ they typically lay out in a 
random order all the letters we have provided. Thus^ at this 
level of development, children are learning how to re late their 
oral language to print. However, then strategies for recbgriizing 
printed words are relatively ineffective and often tied to 
inappropriate clues i 
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Leve 1 2 : The Form of Print 

As children become better acquainted with printed forms of 
words and letters, by, for example, learning the alphabet, having 
books arid signs read to them arid attempting to print letters,^ 
they pay closet atteritibri to pirint. This gives them 
opportimities to notice structural characteristics of print, such 
as that the same word can appear in different places and that 
some letters have particular sounds that are repeated in words- 
This suggests that children's attempts to write, spell ^ and read 
familiar words (Bissex, 1980; ehomsky , 1977; Paul, 197G; Read, 
1971; foster a change in viewpoint initiating a Level 2 
understanding of reading. Children can reorganize tlieir 
conceptual representation of how to learn and remember printed 
words by beginning to use letter-sound relationships. With this 
more accurate understanding about print, they are able to learn a 
large number of words, they can make quite reasonable guesses 
about spelling short words, arid they will try to sound out some 
words they have never seen. However, as documented by Biemiller 
(1970), Bis sex (i98(Jy, and Soderbergh (1977 )^ their orieritatidri 
at tliis level of development to letters and sdurids may lead them 
to ignore or pay insuificient at tent ion to context . Also , they 
have not learned that many individual letters have more than brie 
sound and that clusters of letters provide more accurate cues to 
sounds than do single letters. We think this explains dieir 
attempts to map each letter to a unique sound (e,g,, "we are" for 
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wt?ar j "bigit" for bigli 1 3 , use the more famiiiar patterns for some 
letters or letter clusters (e.g., "rech" for reach , "biod" for 
blood , "word" for wierd , "mote" for moot j or become completely 
confused by words which violate the let ter-sound pat terns they 
havci learned (e.g., "kahbl" for knoll , "waff" for wharf , "brush" 

(Mason, 1976; examples by first grade children). 
fct^^^'l 3 : Coorda-ji at ion -g^ arid Furic tibri of Print 

A third level of develop tile nt is needed that appears to occur 
through extensive experiences in reading. We have found that 
children eventually notice the repetition of sounds for letter 
clusters in words (e.g., seed , need , feed ) and realize the 
possibility of manipulating letter sounds in words. Bissex 
(1980^, for example^ describes a child's observation that to 
write look , replace the _b in book with ^"<^ Soderbergh (1977; 
poi ri t ed bu t games her chi Id played wi th the morphbphbnemi c 
characteristics b^ bur language. Since a heightened awareness of 
orthographic redundancy and phbriblbgical patterns must reduce the 
burden of recognizing words, we sUppbse that this allbws 
attention to be fixed once again on meaning. That is, because 
children now liave e/ficient means to recogni:5e letter patterns 
and letter sounds, we propose tliat Level 3 readers can feature 
again the meaningful ness of print. This 3uggests that cliey hold 
a more f lexi ble view toward let te resound relat ionships , being 
better able tb recognize words that have unique patterns, and, 
making good guesses abou t the pronunciat ion of new words , they 
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can skip urikhbwri words in order to attend to text meaning. Thus, 
Level 3 readers have acquired a sufficiently precise 
cdriceptualizat ibri of reading that they can progress rapidly in 
recidi ng and can read arid learri from more cbmple^x texts • 

This hierarchical mbdel of begiririirig reading skill was 
partly verified with data collected bri children tested at the end 
ot ki ndergarten and re tested at the begiririirig of first grade 
(McCormick & Mason, 1981), A substantial change over the summer 
of knowledge of letter names characterized children who were at 
Level 1 , a developing awareness of consonant sounds in words and 
simple spelling skill in part, charcterized childrtin at Level 2, 
and a developing understanding of vowel sounds described children 
at Level 3. Similarlyj monthly testing over a school year of 
preschool childreri whb were prbvided with advantaged schooling 
and home experierices (Masbri , 1980), shbwed a progression through 
Level 1 into Level 2 br progress in Level 2, well ahead of most 
children their age. While predictable chariges iri knowledge abbut 
early reading was apparent among these childreri bf middle iricbme 
families , we had not studied or tried to interview with children 
f rom low i ncome families. We believed we had effective early 
reading materials and procedures but needed to test them with 
children who were more likely to be at risk academically. 

In this chapter we will draw on aspects of our earlier work 
which led us tb cbhstruct materials and procedures for our 
intervention studies . We will first describe hbw parents dit ter 
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in providing an atmosphere that favors learning to read. Second, 
we wi j 1 docLimen t how their children differ in know fed j^e of le 1 1 er 
names and sounds. Third, we will provide evidence of successful 
inlornial intervention strategies appropriate for children just 
he^Tinriirig to understand the communicative value of the j^rinted 
word . We wi 1 1 sugges t that such ar intervention may be mos t 
beneficial to those children least likely to "get off to a good 
start" in reading. 
S^ijjxvr ^ for Readi n g- ^at- Ubrtie 

Three groups of pa rent s f rom two of our ea rl 1 e r s t ud ies 
(Mason, t9hU; Mason S McCormick, IVHl) were given questionnaires 
regarding their support for activities related to rending. 
Responses were obtained from professional parents in a university 
community i parents who were primarily secretaries, students and 
clerks in a small college community ^ and parents receiving public 
aid. Parents from the higher income grbujis reported a higher 
level of support than did the public-aid parents, cbrifirmirig bur 
supposition that parent income br education is correlated with 
parents' attention to preparing their children for reading. 
Tsbie J show5J the perc^Mit nf responses for each group. 

Insert table I about here. 



L^ nearly every question the p.iblic-aid parents responded iri 
the mi'- or Ibw-supporl categories more often than did either 
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other group. Two items with extreme group differences regard tlie 
number of alphabet books owned by the cliiidren and the frequency 
of discussion with parents concerning educational television; 
Many more of the mothers on public aid indicated little or no 
s up p6 r t b h t h e s e i t ems . 

We later learned that some items on our questionnaire had 
iindcrds t ima t ed the range of some items- For example, comments by 
some parents and later interviews with others revealed that many 
prof ess ibria 1 parents read not just two hours a v;eek but every 
day; provided, not just one alphabet book but up> to 20 (median = 
3); and owned up to 200 children's books (mediap = about 2U), 
Thus, the questionnaire and our augmented survey point to 
considerable variation among parents in their support for reading 
or learning about how to read at home- 
Children 's Print knowledge 

The children of the parents in the three groups described 
above and children in four additional groups were given several 
tasks of print knowledge. Two tasks of print knowledge, letter- 
naming and cbnsonah t-sbuhd ident xc ica t ion ^ were given to all the 
grbiips so can be compaied here. The children's responses to 
these tasks show discrepancies among sbcial class groups 
similar to those noted above from parent questionilaire responses. 
In Table 2 are data we collected from three groups of lour-yea r- 
old chile rcr. of professional parents (tiroaps 1, 2, and 3), four- 
year- old children of secretaries, students and clerks in a small 

ERIC 
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college community (Group 4), four and f ive--year-dld cluldreri from 
a rural area (Groups 5 and h) and five and six-year-old children 
of parents who were on public aid (Groui) 7). Keeping i i mind 
thcit letter naming is the single best predictor of achicv-^ment in 
begiririirig reading from among those skills commonly measured on 
currently available reading readiness tests (Siivaroli, 1965; 
Lowell, 1971; Bond & Dykstra, 19b7, as cited in Muohl & DiNeiio, 
1976), the children were approaching first grade with very 
different skills in letter naming and consonant-sound 
identification. Children of prof essibrial parents named more 
letters than any other group and were matched only by the year- 
older rural children in consonant sounds. Group 5 rural 
children's scores were depressed in comparison to their age mates 
living in urban areas (Groups 1-4). The children in the public- 
aid group (7) were similar to the older group of rural children 
(b) in letter naming but had not transferred that knowledge to 
consonant sounds. Thus, the children were entering first grade 
with large differences in letter namii , and consonant sound 
identification skills. 



Insert Table 2 about heris i 



To rest our supposition that substantial differences among 
the children remained when they entered school and that those 
with the least knowledge of beginning reading skills (Group 7) 
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wore at acncdemic risk, we searched for and found the first ^rade 
school records of 15 of the 19 children from the pnbiic-aid 
group. Nine (60%) had been placed in a remediai reading program 
and A ct these 9 also refSg^ted kindergarten or first grade. A 
similar search for the Group 4 children (lower middle class) 
indicated that none of the 11 children for whom a follow-up was 
possible had repeated first grade; however, 1 child had received 
rL'rnedial reading instruction and 1 child was receiving extra 
i ns L rii(' t ion from a learning disabilities teacher. 

In addition to the fact that the public-aid children were 
Ilss skilled in letter naming, their mothers appeared to be less 

;:waro ot the specific skills their children had acquired. 

Motliers in the public-aid group (7) overestimated how many 
letters their children could identify in 32% of tlie cases while 

mothers in the lower^middle income group (4) overestimated the 

number of letters their children could identify in 13% of the 

.-as OS - 

Other of bur studies showed substantial differences among 
t'luldron in the same classrooms. For example, in McCormick and 
Masoii (19Ht), children were asked to read 2- arid 3-letter high 
rrecuiency words. rom among 50 children entering first grade, 
tiio () with the least knowledge of letters could read on average 1 
iMit o)i 28 words, the 38 in the middle knew about 11 words, whije 
x\Vc b most advanced children knew 26 of the 28 tested words, Tho 
low s(M)ring group could identity only four of 52 le U t er^sounds 
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while the top ^^roup identitied 45 letter-sounds i Similarly, in 
ah unpuhlished analysis of 203 entering first-graders' reading, 
94 could read none of the 2U common word s showed to tliem but 6 
could read them all. Nineteen could not identify any consonant- 
sounds while 27 could identity all 32 they were shown. 

The evidence indicates that children who enter first grade 
at the hdttdm of the class usually continue to be behind their 
cla:^:smates in reading (Calfee & Pibhtkowskii 1981 3- Hence, an 
interveittion which fosters interest in and understanding of the 
printed word before children enter first grade may he very 
important for those children entering first grade wlio have litti 
familiarity with printed letters and words and so are likely tc^ 
be less successful in acqul ring readi ng ski 1 Is . 
I ns t rue t i onal Intervention 

A year-long training study in a university community of 
j)reschbdl children's (Groups 1, 2 arid 3^ acqiiisitibn of print 
knowledge (Mason, 198C) compared the effects of an driehtation t 
the meanings of pritited words to the effect of an erripliasis on 
]etter names and sounds. A higher recall of pritited words that 
had been taugh t and higher scores on task of read ing new 3- 
"letter, common words supported the hypothesis that the meaning 
treatment was more effective. We supposed, but had no proof 
then, that the children iruide more progress because the word 
meaning treatment Had featured the use of very easy-to-read 
little books. Observations of the children during the fall 
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sL'tnL^ster revealed that the meaning-brierited group spent more of 
their plciy time reading , writ ing , or involved in tie ad i rig-related 
activities than did the letter-oriented grbup (23% arid 15%). 
Tests given at the end of the school year showed that, while both 
groups kuew letter names, the group oriented to the meaning of 
print had somewhat higher scores on tasks of word readi ng , 
spelling and printing than did the other group. However, because 
otiier materials also varied and the same teachers did not teach 
both groups, tine re was no way to measure the effects of tlie book 
materials nlone. The next year a careiul record of the number of 
easy-to-read little bbbks borrowed for home use determined that 
children borrowed frbm I to 29 bbbks during the year, ah average 
of 9 books . Int ervi ews with the teachers iridi cated that they 
believed the books were leading children to become more 
interested in reading at an earlier age and to make more rapid 
progress in their knowledge of printed words and letters. We 
were thus encouraged to st;udy the in t rven t ion of reading 
activity Cor preschool children more systematically and with 
children who were obtaining less support at home for reading. 

At this point we believed that learning to read the little 
books had a significant i mpa ct on preschool children's interest 
in read i rig because read i rig br reci t i rig the books encouraged them 
to be more attentive to or awa re of jjririt iri their erivirbrimerit. 
The next stiidies began a series which focused on the little books 
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as a means of fostering children's interest in and kriowled^^e 
about beginning reading. 

We constructed books with very simple storyliries (often a 
single sentence separated into short phrases, one phrase to a 
page ) and our own si mpl e line drawings • We evolved an 
iiisr ructional procedure that relied on rereading, Children were 
encouraged to read or recite the words from each page after a 
demonst rat ibri by the teacher. Each story had a punch-line endin>: 
which we Lhbught would delight the children, and we aimed for a 
text that would fbster accurate recitation by the children. 
Throughout this report when we refer to a book reading we are 
describing tlie children's responses to one of bur stbries. See 
Appendix A for examples. 

A training study was conceived for Group 4 children 
(children of college student^ secretaries and clerks). As 
reported in Mason and McConnick (1981), children were traineci for 
a two-week pieriod using the little books and emphasizing either 
the print meaning br the letters and their sounds and shapes. 
Analyses of the children's responses in the videotaped lessons 
suggested that they profited more frbni iristructlbn that helped 
them til ink about the meaning of printed wbrds than from 
instruction that empliasized letter names and letter sbunds. It 
was argued, not that these young children should never receive 
letter instruction, but, because they had had so little 
ncquai ntahce with print, they needed as a first step to 
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understand the reiat 1 onsliip of printed words to rTiean\og arid to 
their own language • 

In this study all but one of the children could recdgriize rib 
letter sounds or words and basals knew any letters. As expected, 
analyses of their videotaped lessons showed that they responded 
with greater frequency and accuracy to Level 1 training tasks 
which emphasized the meaning of printed words and reading words 
in context (bbbk readirig) than they did to the Level 2 training 
tasks which fbcused bri iriitial consonant sounds. This finding 
was confirmed by cbmmerits frbm preschool teachers and parents 
that the little books provided a f brmat iri which the chi Ldren 
could successfully participate; the task was cbmpatible with 
their conceptual understanding and skills. 

A favorable short term impact of learning to read these 
stories was then extended by giving each child several favorite 
little books to take home . Even though the paren ts we re not 
alerted to the use of the books, a follow-up questionnaire three 
weeks after the intervention indicated tliat 13 of the 1^ children 
still livirig iri the area were very interested in the books ( the 
other child forgot to take his bbbks home from school) arid that 
12 of these 13 were "readirig" the bbbks either bccasibnally or 
frequently. 

The comments by the parents were uniformly positive and 
enthusiastic. Two immedi a t e effects we re apparent. First, 
according to parents, their children began to "act like readers" 
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because ot these books and for tlie first time wanted to read 
(these) stories over and over to parents, siblings and even 
stufted animals. Second, these materials made the parents more 
aware of the children's interest in letters and words. Not only 
did the parents report that their preschoolers were more 
LiiteresLeu in reading other words after the intervention, but 
Liiey became inore involved in respbridirig to the child's questions 
concerning letters and words. 

The long-term effect of dUr little books was surprising 
cons tde ring the relatively ishort intervent idh arid that any 
impetus for using tlie little books came solely from the childreri. 
Six nionthj-; after tiie intervention the parents responded again to 
our tjues t ionnai re concerning their children's knowledge and 
parental support. The estimates of children's knowledge of and 
interest in letters and words significantly increased even though 
estimates of parental support did not change (Mason & McCormick, 
1981), As a further test of the impact of bur materials the 
following year a matchied grbup bf parents whbse children had not 
received tiie materials was given the qiies t ibiini ire . The estimates 
of ciii Id knowledge and parental support: were nearly ident ical tb 
the experimental group prior to the intervention. Thus, we could 
say wi th confidence that our materials and intervention had a 
significant impact on these three and f our~year-old children's 
knbw ledge of arid iriteres t in letters and words . 
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bor work tluis far allowed us ra make several gierieral 



conclusions. First, low SES children are entering school with 
less knowledge of letters, letter sounds, or words than are 
children of higher SES , and the parents of these children are not 
fostering or supporting acquisition of prereading skiiis to the 
same degree that parents in higher SES levels are doing. Second, 
easy-tb-read books are especially appealing to preschool children 
and can make a significant impact oh children's interest in 
pre read i rig arid knowledge of letters and words • Third , parents 
respond extremely favorably arid take a more active interest in 
their child's early reading skills wheri easy-tb-read books are 
available . 

S ince even a two-week inter vent ion is an ex peris ive 
undertaking and not likely to be implemented In many preschocl 
centers, and because of the outstanding popularity of the little 
books with all children who used them, we decided to try oat a 
low cost procedure that could be duplicated by any school or 
preschool center. We devised and tested two minimal intervention 
procedures. One was directed to a Headstart class in a small 
city in central Illiridis. We visited the classroom oh three 
occasions, videdtapirig lessoris to the childreri fb^ the purpose of 
demonstrating to the teacher how to help the childreri learn to 
read the little books and to docatnent change in reading by the 
children themselves. The results were reported by Mason, 
McCormick, and Hhavnagri (1983) showing that the children 
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evientually did make substantial gains in their reading iritGrest 
and ability to participate in the reading lesson . The other 
minimal intervention procedure involved giving low arid middle 
income parents a packet of several little books and guidelines 
for their use as they brought their preschool child for the 
preschooi screening provided by the school districts in the 
spring of the year. This was carried out for two consecutive 
years . Wave 1 children , on two occasions during the next months , 
received another packet of books by mail. Parents met us only 
once — at the screening — and the child saw us only when tested and 
never realized we had sent them the books. Wave 2 children 
receivicd only the packet of books at the preschool screening. 
The cliildren who came to kindergarten the foil owing fall were 
then tested and compared with classmates who had riot received the 
materials. This experiment, which was reported by Mason arid 
Mceormrck (1^83), is presented next. 

Method 

Procedure 

The Wave 1 expe rimen tal group consis ted of all the 
preklridergarteri children that came on two days of the five that 
were open for the preschool screening. Children vs^ere free to 
come on any of the five days arid we included in the experimental 
group ail the children registering for kiridergarteri on the two 
days we were available for pretesting. They were given the 
Developmental Indicators for the Assessment of Learning (DIAL), 
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the screening instrument used by the school district to identify 
those children in need of further evaluation by special education 
personnel, and measures of letter identification, spelling and 
b^ok reading, in which children were asked to read our "Stop" 
story before and after a demonstration by the examiner. The 
parent that accompanied them filled oat a ^questionnaire assessing 
parental support for early reading and asking for an estimate of 
the child's interest in arid knowledge about print. Following the 
testing, the child was given a copy of the little book she had 
been shown how to "read" arid the parent was given a packet of 
three more books and a 3 page guidelirie for their use. We were 
pleased that all parents were interested in participating. 
During the summer, we sent by mail another packet of little books 
aad another questionnaire to fill out which asked about their 
criild's interest in the books, possible gains in knowledge and 
t'le parent's estimate of usefulness. A third packet of several 
little books was sent to their homes in the fall. At the 
beginning of ki nderga rten ^ these children, along with classmates 
who served as matched cbritrbls using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT), were measured oh a revised version of the Letter and 
Word Reading Test (Mason & McCdrmick, 1979). The subtests were: 
naming signs and labels in and out of context, naming 10 upper- 
case letters, printing a letter,, a^word, and the child's name, 
spelling four three-letter wo rds^, reading 26 common two or three- 
letter wordSi identifying consonant sounds, and reading three 
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little books, one of whicli the experimental children had been 
given to take home. The subtests were repeated in May with 
another set of little books and the following year first-grade 
teachers we re asked to rank all their children by reading 
abi i i ty . 

Wave 2 children (those who were registering for kindergarten 
bri two of fbu^ days of preschool screening) were similarly tested 
during the preschool screening and introduced to a little book. 
Parents were again given guidelines and the children were given a 
packet of little books. However these children did not receive 
other packets of books later and were not retested at the end of 
the school year. Wave 2 children were also matched with a 
control group using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised 
(PPVT-R). Both groups were tested in early reading: naming iO 
upper-case letters, spelling four three-letter words, reading 20 
cbmmcn two- or three-letter words, and reading three little 
books. One bbbk was familiar to the experimental group, and the 
other wo were hew tb bbth grbups. With brie of the new stories, 
the children were asked to identify specific words after hearing 
it read to them (a procedure similar tb that described by Morris^ 
1981, as a measure of the young child's concept bf wbrd). With 
the other two, the children were asked to read or try tb read the 
s tory . 
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Subjects 

Twenty-three Wave i children entered kiridergarLeh (scattered 
among three classrooms in the school district^ arid were present 
in school at the beginning and the end of the year for bur 
follow-up tests. They were compared with 22 children who had riot 
received the early reading materials but ^v^ere in the same three 
classrooms in three schools . The following year , 27 Wave 2 
children from another small, rural school district the were 
tested during the preschool screening using the same selection 
procedure. These children were compared with 26 classmates from 
the same two classrooms. Their post test was administered in 
November of the childreri's kiridergarteri year. Both post tests 
were given by experimenters who did riot kribw which children were 
experimental and which were control group subjects. 

jR^ sults 

Wave _i_ 

A stepwise multiple regression program (SPSS] was used in 
order to predict children's end-of -kindergarten reading test 
scores. The first predictors were the child's gender and PPVT 
score. The riext predictor was treatment (experimental versus 
cbritrdl). The child's age ^ information frbiu parents about their 
support for reading, arid parerits' estimate of their child's 
letter knowledge and word knowledge were omitted from the final 
analysis since an earlier analysis showed that they did riot add 
to the prediction. Thus, a three variable model (gender, PPVT 
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score j arid treatment) was usgq to predict May scores on word 
knowledge (sum of L^ubtests of cbminbh words, sign and label words, 
arid ident if icat ibri bf cbrisbnarit sburids in nbnserise words'*, let*:er 
k n ow 1 ed ge (the isurn of upper case letter riamirig and printing), 
spelling k n owl-e d^i (the number of letters cbrrectly pbsitibried tb 
speii four words), stor^ k nowledg e (the sum of the riumber of 
words read from the three little books), and the whole test (suni 
of all subtests). table 3 presents a summary of the five 
regress ion analyses ; Tables 4 and 5 display intormac ion about 
each test variable. 

Analyses bi Wave 1 children's reading knowledge indicate 
rel iable arid loriglas tirig effects bf the treatment . Word 
knowledge arid spelling scores at the end bf kiridergarten (May 
testing) were predicted by treatment arid eriteririg vbcabulary 
(PPVT). Story reading was predicted by treatmerit brily arid letcei 
knowledge by the PPVT only. information from the parent 
quer. tion;>aire did not predict children's reading knowledge 
because, entered after accounting for vocabulary (PPVT) 
differences, it was not sensitive enou-gh to pick up subtle 
differences in parerilal support for reading. 



Insert Tables 3^ 4, and 5 about liere. 



The treatment affected riot brily story readirig but also word 



rending and repelling. Bee use the words on the word readirig arid 
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spelling subtests were new (in tlie sense that the words were not 
in the little books ^ and 2 of tue 3 stories in the story subtest 
were new, the results showed that the treatment influenced not 
only children '§ reading of the story that was given to them but 
transferred to reading hew stories and reading and spelling new 
words. Moreover, the lack of a vocabulary effect when story 
reading was the dependent measure suggests that the treatment 
helped to overcome incoming language ability differences among 
the children. The lack of effect of treatment when letter 
knowledge was the dependent variable is not surprising since 
letter- naming and name printing had been taught to most of the 
children while in ki ndergarten • 

Finally^ longer term effects of the treatment were assessed 
at the cbnclusibri of first grade. The control and experimental 
children had been distributed among five first grade classrooms 
in this small school district^ and all classrooms used the same 
basai reading series. The first grade teachers in the school 
district were asked to rank the children in their classrooms 
according to reading skill and to give the reading group 
classification for each child. The teachers, who were unaware of 
the minimal intervention study, ranked a total of 111 children, 
21 of whom had been in the control group and 18 in the 
experimental group. 

To compare the groups a proportional ranking for each child 
was caicaiated and then averaged for each group. The average 
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ranking for the cbritrbl group was the 4ist percentile and the 
average ranking for the experimental group was the 46th 
percentile, although the children had originally been matclied on 
PPVT scores early in their kindergarten year. During the 
calcniation ot the prdpdrtidnal rankings it appeared that very 
tew of the experimental children were in low reading groups. 
When the namber of^ experimental and cdhtrbl children in the low 
rending group for each, class was counted, there was only i (6%)^ 
from the experimentai group but 6 (2.9%) frdin the control group. 
(For the entire first grade 32 of Hi (29%) children were in low 
reading groups.) While the proportional rankings of the 
experimental and control groups show a small difference, the 
striking disparity in the number of children placed in low 
reading groups indicates that the impact of our intervention 
appeared most notably amohg those children likely to get off to a 
slow start in beginning reading iris t rue tibh . 
Wave 2 

Wave 2 children, who had been given fewer bddks arid were 
tested at an earlier time, showed a smaller instructidrial effect. 
Children's story reading but not word reading or spelling was 
affected by treatment and the PPVT-R (Table 6). The effect was 
reliable for an bid stbry ("Stbp") and a new story ("Ghosts"). 
However, the word ideritif icatibri task using a new story 
("Apples") was in the expected direction only and did not reach 
statistical significance (Table 7), The diminished treatment 
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ottt'(^t for Wave 2 cliililreti coiild be exjUaiiled either by ail 
cirlior i)().s t-t es t tnp, date or to Liie provision to parcnLi^" aiul 
e iii id re n o t' f ewe r nia t e r i a i k . Hither way , the ma i n f i nd i ng b f 
(Mill ii need hook residing tor oid and now stories waK repl i ci ■ l d ; 

Insert Tables 6 and 7 about [lere. 



A Furthe r Rxaminat ion of Individuals 
For many ye^irs our society lias iocused on read I n^ 
a . 1 t i on wi Lh i n the pe rspe c t i ve of schooled i ns t rue t i oti . Only 
reeLSiLly have we realized how much i nf brniat ion young children 
a. ecitu re about print bet ore beginning formal reading instruct ion 
aini how nhis kiiow ledge affects the suceess of instruction thi^y 
receive- The change in viewpoint has aircaciy influenced 
attiLudes about failures to read, and it has fostered kindergarten 
instruction in rea.iJing and parental support for reading before 
children start school. The results here impinge most directly on 
lIu- third change. A tew simple reading mate rials and a brief set 
ot gui tie lines to f)a rents can influence children's attention to 
itrint, their knowledge about how to read stories, and tht^ir later 
peri orma nee in first grade. 

Up to Ih i ^ point in the canalysis , we have not addessed ah 

important issue which must follow from a finding of a successful 

__ __ 

i nt r vent ion . That is, why did it succeed? In the hopes of 

u tuh-- rs t and i ng why tlie minimal intervention had an impact, we 
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roinp.i rt'ci four Wave 1 riiitdrcn, a boy and a [rifl eacli from the 
ex]ie riiiientaJ and ('onLrol j^roiips. Since our interverit: ion affected 
t^liildren who were less well-prepared to participate in first 
)'.ra(li> in.sLrucLion (and thus likely to be placed in' the low 
rfaiiin^-; ^^rouj)) we chose to exemplify children with entering test 
sc-ort^s ainun^ the lowest in their group. The two experimentat 
children h.'ui cbrrecLly named only a lew of the letters presented 
at the initial testing at the preschool screening. We compared 
tht'fii with two control children whose initial testing in Novemi^er 
ot the kindergarten year was very similar to that of the two 
experimental childreri. All uSc^d the same reading readiness 
workbook (preseribed by tlie school district) in kindergarten, and 
all four children received special reading instruction, in 
addition to their regular class room i n s t ru c t i t)n , tlirongli 1' i t I i 
prog, rams in the first grade. 

The mo the rs of the f ou r child ren W(.' ru inter viewed at the 
conchision of their child's year in first grade using an 
interview he i ng d(^veloped by Mason and Hliavnjgri to exaiiMi.^- hoi:ie 
intlnences on reading acquisition. All four of the children v;ert? 
from two-parent, tower-niiddle class homes. All mothers reported 
that tliei r clii Id brought school papers home several ti mes a week 
and Miat tht^y would review tlie papers with their child. All said 
that the children iiad homework (usually reading or doing math 
workbook pages or dittoed sheets) several times a week and that 
they would give help it needed--usual ly fielping with directions. 
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All the children watched several 1 jiotirs of te to vis ion a night 
(althoiuUi less in warm weather) and cartoons all Saturday 
morning. The four mothers reported encouraging certain types of 
decisions by their children, such as choosing a restaurant for 
tlihher or how to spend their birthday money, and all motl^ers liad 
expectations of thei^r child for home responsibilities, the most 
common being keeping the child 's bedroom "picked up . " 

Our test i iig of the children •§ knowledge about reading 
revealed ditferences in their progress as a function of the 
t rea t men t • A mem be r of the expe riinen t al grbup> , Wend i , at the 
initial testing during the preschool screening readily attempted 
our stO["> story and gave a verbal description of the 
illustrations- She tried letter names and numbers for the U~J 
uppercase letters she was asked to identify but did not correctly 
identify any. \'fhen asked to spell three-letter words using 
movable letters she did not respond. 

Her mother reported in the questionnaire at the preschool 
screening tliat Wehdi could recite a few letters of the alphabet, 
that she was read to about two times a week, that she would once 
in a while make alphabet letters while drawing or painting arid 
til at she had more than 2(7 children's books at home, including ari 
<i 1 phahet book . 

In tlie foIlow~uf) questionnaire (accompanying the second set 
ot hooks sent to the child's liome about six weeks after the first 
set were given at the screening), the mother reported that Wendi 
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was stiil very interested tn the books, frequently reading them 
to herself and occasionally asking someone else to read them to 
her. She re ported that Wendi seemed more interested in naming 
and printing letters, was more interested in reading and writing 
words j arid was more Interested in reading or looking at books 
since receivirig the books at the screening. 

When tested in November of her kindergarten year, Wendi 
recogiiized 1 word out of 1^ sign and label words. These words 
were presented first in the context of a sign or label, such as a 
box of crayons, a stop sign, or a Kbol-Aid package (to assure 
f anit t tar i ty ) and then presented out-df-coiitext but using the 
script appearing in the sign or label. She correctly named 4 of 
10 uppercase letters and attempted the spelling task, but chose 
incorrect letters for each word. When asked to read the 
familiar stop story, she correctly read all 13 words exactly as 
printed and gave adequate descriptions of the illustrations in a 
new little book. 

In May -of the kindergarten year Weridi recognized two printc2d 
Words from the sign and label task: STOP and M&M. She correctly 
named all it) uppercase letters and correctly spelled all four 
words requested: cat , top , sat and pot . She identified 28 of 32 
consonant sounds in three-letter nonword strings, e.g., pah , dak , 
1 am . Again she correctly read the 13 words in the stop story, 
read (or reel ted ) 23 of 25 words in the farm story (a book she 
had rece i ved in the mai 1 ) and repor ted 15 of 1^ words in a new 
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story ^lbout bedtime. (See Appendix A for the text of these 
books • ) 

At the conclusion of first grade Wendi was ranked 6th in a 
class of 22 and in the up)per middle reading group. During the 
interview with her mother in the first weeks of summer following 
first grade, her mom stated triat Weridi loves to play school with 
her four-year-old sister and that this includes frequently 



rending to her sister and writing on a little chalkboard, 
although the mom wasn't sure about what was written arid guessed 
it was probably names and short words from school. When asked if 
she remembered the little books, the motlier said Wendi stiii had 
them although they were worn out . the mom said that Wendi would 
read ("had memorized them really") the books to whomever would 
come to the house and that Wendi would always take the stories on 
visits to her grandmother. The mom stated that she thought the 
stories were helpful; they "were a good idea for (Wendi) , , • 
They helped her know that reading was more thari brie word, that 
words went together." 

The second child from the experimental group, JaSon, in the 
initial testing at temp ted to read several pages of the sftop story 
but did not turn the first page witlioot the additional cue of 
"what comes next ? " Af ter the book was read to him he correct ly 
repeated 12 of 13 words in the story without reminders to turn 
t he page . He cor rec t ly named 3 of 10 upper case le t te rs and gave 
incorrect le t ternames for the other se veri . Wheri asked to spell 
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the three-letter words with movable letters, he lined up all 
seven available letters^ with ribrie in the correct position. 



screening, Jasoii mother reported that he would recite a few 
letters of the alphabet in order, that he was read to about two 
times a week, that he bccasidrially made letters in his drawing or 
painting and that he had about 10 books at home, including an 
alphabet book. 

When the follow-up questionnaire was isent about six weeks 
later, his mother stated that Jason "looked at the books at least 
once a day," occasionally reading them to himself or other family 
members and occasionally asking someone to read the books to him. 
Mother reported increased interest in naming and printing 
letters, reading and writing words arid readirig or looking at 
books since the first books had beeri giveri to him. 

Jason war absent during the testing in November, 

In ^lay of his kindergarten year , Jason recognized the 
following four sign and label words: crayons, STOP, EXIT and 
M&M . He corre c 1 1 y named all 10 uppe rcase le 1 1 ers and on tlie 
spelling task gave the correct initial consonant for the f oar 
words, theri addirig the rest of the available letters. On the 
consonant sourid task , Jasori did not blend the three-let ter 
s t rings but correctly produced 10 of 32 cdrisbriarit sounds . When 
asked to read the stop story he correctly ideritified 9 of 13 
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words and when askied to read the farm story (received in the 
mail ) he mentioned that he had this hook at home but that his niom 
had not read it to him. He did correctly identify 5 of 23 words^ 
in the book • He also correctly repeated the 19 word bedtime 
story whicli was first read to hiin by the examiner. 

Ac the conclusion of f i rs t grade , Jason ranked 12 th of 23 
and was in the middle reading group, in t::e interview with 
Jason's mother in the first weeks of summer vacation his mem 
reported that Jason listens to stories read to his four-yea r-^old 
brother about twice a week and occasionally reads a story to the 
brother himself. The mom reported that Jason frequently writes 
at home j mostly lists of names and words copied from books. He 
also plays school bccasiorially on weekends when his five- and 
seven-year-old step-siblings visit. His mother reported that he 
usually reads something every day, such as stories by Dr. Seuss 
or Smurf comics. When asked about the little books, his mom 
stated that she thought they gave him a "good start" and that he 
still has them in his drawer. She explained that they were his 
books and this made him more interested in reading. She 
remembered that he knew "some of the words from the pictures." 

Carla was in the control group^ and at her first testing in 
November of her kindergarten year she recognized two sign and 
label words: STOP and EXIT, She correctly named 5 of 10 
uppercase letters (with no response to the unknown letters), and 
gave no response on either the spelling or consonant 
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identification tasks; She readily attempted the stop story and 
correctly identified two words. On a second story she also 
identified 2 words correctly. In May she identified 3 sign arid 
label words: crayons, STOP and EXIT, and correctly named all 10 
uppercase letters. She still did not respond to the spelling or 
consonant tasks. When asked to read the little books she 
correctly identified 5 words in the stop story and 7 words in the 
fnrm story. She reported 11 of 19 words in the bedtime story. 

At the cbriclusibn of first grade, Carla was ranked 18th in a 
class of 24 for reading skill and was in the low reading group. 
In the interview heir mdtlier reported that a 10~year~bld sister 
reads to Carla about two times a mdrith arid that Carla reads 
library books, such as Dr. Seass stories, although she prefers 
pjjyi^Tj^ games with her sister. When asked about writing at home, 
her mom stated that Carla usually writes, names mostly, during 
church on Sundays but does not write at home. During the 
discussion her mother stated that Carla had not been as 
interested iri learriirig to read as her sister had been and that 
the parents had been concerned about her progress all year. The 
mother reported that she had asked the teacher for a conference 
several times in order to get suggestions for helpirig Carla with 
her reading hat that the teacher had not responded i Her mother 
said that any suggestions that could be given to parents would 
have been helpful to them. 
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The second child fr- ni the cbhtrol grdup^ Billy^ was first 
tested in November of his kindergarten year. He recognized hone 
d:: Lhe sign arid label words, correctly named one letter and did 
not attempt the spelling or consonant tasRs- He readily 
attempted the stop story, correctly identifying 3 words, and read 
2 words in another story. In May he recognized 1 sign and label 
word, EXtt , named ail 10 uppercase letters, spelled cat but would 
net attempt the other words and could not identify any consonant 
sounds. On the stop story he identified 3 words and gave 6 words 
on the farm story. He correctly repeated 14 of 19 words from the 
bedtime story. 

At the cohclusibh of first grade, Billy was ranked i9tb in a 
class of 24 and was in the low reading group. In the interview 
his mother explained that no brie reads to Billy now because 
school is but. He tried to read from his story bbbk wheri school 
was in session but not in the summer. She alsb stated that at 
the first grade teacher's suggestion, they began to limit his TV 
watching. Brity was not interested in the alphabet or books 
be fore kindergarten . 

y Despite the similarities among the four children at the 

beginning of kindergarten, the control children scored lower on 

. -v^ /' 

the^^elling, cbnsbriant and story reading tasks at the end of 

kiridergarteri arid were rariked well belbw the two experimental 

children at the erid bf first grade. This may be explairied by 

differences noted in the interview. The cbritrbl childreHj biit 
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riot the experimental children^ were reported by parents as having 
beeri riot iri teres ted iri printed letters and words prior to first 
grade • The parerits of Billy were^t displeased with his iimited 
progress, and although they appeared to ensure that he completed 
his school work, their resporises suggest that they were not very 
involved in monitoring his progress iri readirig or felt that it 
was entirely the responsibility of the teacher. Everi though 
Carla's mother appeared distressed over her daughter's slow 
progress in reading and frustrated that she did not know what to 
do to facilitate the acquisition of reading skill , she felt 
helpless to intervene in a positive manner without direction from 
the teacher. Our impression is that the parents of these control 
children either did riot kribw how to encourage their child's 
interest in printed letters or words or did not spontaneously 
respond to child-initiated bpporturiities to talk about printed 
letters and words. The experimental childreri, however^ were 
reported to have responded wi th, enthus iasm to the books arid to 
have involved other family members in their use of the books . 

All four of these children had very low letter naming scores 
on the initial testing. By May of the kindergarten year all four 
had mastered uppercase letter naming and were able to print their 
names, both skills emphasized in the kindergarten program. 
However, the two childreri from the experimental group showed 
dramatic improvement on cdn»^lrit sound identification while the 
two children from the control group were still unable to identify 
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any consonant sounds at the end of kindergarten. These 
differences reflect the larger group differences. For both the 
experimental and control groups only one child in each identified 
any consonant sounds on our task in the November testing. In 
May, only 45% of the control group but 64% of the experimental 
group identified at least one consonant (with mean scores of 5.9 
and 7.2, respectively^. 

Discuss ion 

As frequently happens, answering one question, namely, how 
an intervention can affect young children's early reading, has 
now raised other questions. How should future interventions be 
implemented and what are theoretical and instructional 
implications of this work? Concerning implemen ta t ion procedures, 
our results (and the personal response from a kindergarten 
teacher who had begun to use the little books to supplement her 
regular prereading activities) suggest that easy-to-read books 
are especially helpful to children entering school who are loss 
vei i-prepcircd for reading, ihe most obvious effect being that the 
chitdren like the stories and can readily behave like readers 
witli books that they can read or recite and belong to them. 
Should these materials be provided only to those children with 
limited knowledge and interest in reading at the beginning of 
kindergarten? Since all the parents of Wave I children who 
responded to our questionnaire six weeks after receiving the 
initial packet of books reported that their chiid was still 
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interested in the books and all reported increased interest in 
printed words, we think everyone should be given these materials, 
bu t we cannot be sure of this pos i t ion . 

The study also does not determine when or how many books 
should be sent liome . We chose to send them before and at the 
beginning of kindergarten because our other studies had 
ci t e rmined that they cou Id be read by such young chi Idren . If 
thc.y had been sent duri ng or after ki ndergar ten , wou Id they have 
btien as effective? We do not know. We also cannot compare the 

effect of these materials to others^ though we certainly do not 

. 2 - 

suppose that these are uniquely effective.*" We can only 
recommend that some materials that children can easily read arid 
enjoy reading be provided to parents. 

How to advise parents about the use of early reading 
materials was not studied. Aithoagh tlie experimental children 
accurately recognized significant ly more words in the books, in 
the specific cases described above, Jason recognized as few words 
in the farm story as the two children from the control group. lie 
said "I have this one at home ^ " when he first saw the book but 
added that no brie had read it tb him. Although his respbrises 
were shbrt, apiprbpriate phrases, they did not match the exact 
Words of the text. This raises the questibri bf hbw to ericourage 
parent involvement. Beyond that is the issue of whether 
memoriztng the specific words printed in each story is essential. 
Must we stress that a parent read the book several times to the 
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chiid before allowing the child to read it independently? The 
e.ise with which children remembered a story from only one reading 
can be seen in the high scores on the bedtime story which 
suggests that one reading might be enough. Furthermore, although 
parental responses have been uniformly positive , we know the 
extent to which they read oar guidelines for using the books 
varied. In the initial followup of a larger group of 67 families 
f rom the Wave I study 78% of the parents reported reading the 
guidelines^ but of that group only 46% read them carefully. 
Twenty-two percent said they did not read the guidelines at all. 
If we had found some way of assuring or encouraging all the 
parents to read the guidelines, the outcomes for the children 
might have been even greater. 

Theoretical implications- . : Although riot the focus of the 
intervention studies, several questions of a theoretical nature 
were raised . the hie ra rclii cai model of early reading provided a 
basis for construction of materials and techniques. Their appeal 
and success is explained by the Level 1 focus on the function of 
print. That is, recognizing words in a meaningful format 
provides children with an easy mapping of spoken word to printed 
word which matches their level of understanding of how to read. 
Nevertheless, this has riot explained the apparent 

generalizability to other early readirig slTills. Why and how does 
a recitation of meaning-laden prfnt^fdster ari atteritibri to the 
sound-symbol relationship of print? Does it occur because 
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learning to recognise a set of printed words and to name letters 
leads children to hear the sound of letter names in v/drds? Did 
these books facilitate the move into Leve 1 2 because they 
repeated easy-to-remetiiber words so that children began to 
associate the presence of particular letters with particular 
phonemes ? Gr is there an over-arching conceptual shift, a change 
in children's approach to learning aboat complex information, 
that is fostered by the use of easy-to-read inateriais? The Wave 
1 experimental group not only could read old and new stories more 
accurately, but made a greater improvement on consonant -sound 
idehtif icatibn , spelling, and word recognition during the second 
semester of kindergarten. While this suggests that allowing the 
child to behave like a reader facilitates the acquisition of 
beginning phonetic awareness of words, it does hot explain why • 
These questions need to be examined in future work by analyzing 
changes in children's understanding of print meaning in 
conjunction with changes in their phonological awareness^ 

A second question of theoretical importance concerns the 
development of the concept of a word. Morris (19813 suggests 
that a conceptual knowledge of "wordness " underlies both spelling 
and reading . To what extent does story reading , rereading and 
reci ting help in the deve Ibpmeht of the concept ot the word ? 
Possibly, sign, label, and simple story reading help the child to 
understand how spoken story words corresponds to printed words- 
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<'uir r^-soarch suj^ju^sts but does not prove tliat ] ^ling in contoxt 

i s ve r y i mportnhr. • 

A tin rd ques t ion regards the role of parents in in t rod uc i ng 
rt.<i(ling their children. We have survey evidence that rural 
and lower SKS parents do not provide enough support for reading 
activity; we have iiriec dotal evidence from our two examples from 
tht^ Wave 1 control group that the parents were either 
(if! i n te res t ed or unsure about how to introduce their child to 
prliit. I^oes a child's enthusiasm for easy- to- read books lead the 
I>arenL to initiate pr i n t- re ia t ed interactions with the child? Or 
diK's n chilti, given materials that re c| aire little help from 
parents, keep plying tlie parent witli questions? Our self-report 
data from parerits wliose cliildren used the lit tie books is unclear 
on this point, but it could be objectively documented. We need 
In learn whether these informal parent /child reading- re la ted 
interactions are important because the parents are encouraged to 
he more involved or because the children, finding pleasure in 
reading or reciting stories, initiate questions to parents about 

r 1 n t . 

In concltision, over tlie several years as we have been 
sill-' ing tlie development of print knowledge with preschool 
ttn'ldren, we luwe learned that tliere are more and less effective 
orders of early informal reading instruction. We have shown that 
(Mir minimal intervention with the little books can have a 
signilicant impact, particularly for children who are entering 
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seiiool less we 1 1 -j; f e i)a ret] for re^iciin^.^ instruction. We believe 
that oiie critical factor in their success may be parental, 
i tuw)lveineiit which is fostered by the child's interest in reading* 
The use of easy-Lo-read books exemplifies one way of encouraging 
pos i t ive parent /chi Id interact idrl regardi ng j)rinted words . 
llowevL-r , we stilt lack a sat isfacLory e>;p lariat ion of how chi Idren 
derive li.eani ng from print and whetlier childreii's search for the 
nuaning in prii: tt-.i information causes or merely coincides with 
tii^'ir (ie ve i opn.en t of phonologirai awareness. 

Instruct iona . 1 u]p 1 i cat i ons . As n practicing school 
j> sy c'ho 1 ogi s t , McCormick has been encouraged about the potential 
aj^p li cabi 1 i ty of the little books with children at the first 
level of early reading. The appeal and usefulness of tiie Looks 
have been appnres: to her sinco she first used them with a group 
of pres ::hoo 1 e rs . 

Many times as a scliool psyclio logis t McCdrmick was asked to 
test a cii 1 id wlio was not progressing satisfactorily in 
k i niierg^arten or first grade on beginning rending skills. ^ hr 
working assumptions of the t^ achers who made tlie referrals were 
th/it if a child diti not acfjuire letter-sound cor res|)ondences or 
blend) ig skills at the prescribed rate, then ttie cliild was 
immature, ■"siow," or had a learning disability. The recent 
tiieor^.t ical work by Mason and otlurs has suggested a more 
ar^propriate interpretation for viewing a slow start iri reading, 
Th:s view offers a breakthrou>ri, for teachers and school 
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psychdlbgis ts not "only in how ho describe tiie cinMd but also wh?E 
to do ahc)ut the slow progress. The model has suggested that 
chi Idren pr ogress f irs t through a context-dependent level of 
acquaintance with print before moving into the second level in 
wliich they begin to apply phonetic analysis . A personal 
ohsuT-vat. ion by McCdrmick of kindergarten and f i rs t grade 
instrnccton In rural areas of the midwest suggests that most 
sclu)ol instruction begins with a primary emphasis on this second 
level of deve lo[)menr and makes little prdvis ibri for those 
children not conceptually prG[)ared to integrate this beginEiing 
phonetic analysis training into tlieir understanding of and 
acquaintance with [printed words. The activities which focus upon 
letter-sound correspondences often ignore children's need for 
conceptual understanding of the meani ngf u Iness of print. A 
hiorarchica] explanation of early reading development can 
encourage teachers to distinguish between those children 
conceptually prepared td begin with letter-sound correspondences 
and tliose needing a program in which meahi ngf ulriess of print is 
emphasized before moving on to letter-sound cdrrespdridences . Our 
work witli the little books gives an example ot the type of 
activity appropriate for the child at tlie first level of early 
readi ng . 

Closely related td this issue is the possibility of using 
these materials as a focus for parents ot children getting oil to 
a slow start in reading. Our Work has shown that as a gronp 
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rnrnl nnd lower SHS children are riot eriteririg school with the 
letter naming and word and book read irig- knowledge of urban and 
higher SES groups, and that the parents of these children are not 
as effectively involved with encouraging their child's iriterest 
in print as are highe r SES parent s . Fur Che rmore , our 
(juustionnaire res{)onses indicated tliat most of these parents are 
willing to help if given clear suggestions. One of the appealing 
ri'atures of the little books is the involvement of both children 
anti parents in activity whicli is easy for everyone to carry out. 
Thv little books appear to provide a successful iniiiation into 
rending acLivity arid to help parents focus on meaningful aspects 
of reading when working with young children. 

The conceptual framework for our work is readily accepted by 
Che teachers and administrators in the small rural school 
districts in wiiicli McCorniick worked. Many believe in a 
developmental model of learning, although they also espouse the 
notion of a maturational readiness for reading. Working with 
them has meant explaining that while the maturational component 
inay be relevant to being able to sit still and listen to and 
carry out teacher directions, it does not address adequately the 
conceptual demands of reading tasks. Teachers and administrators 
need to learn that a low score on a school readiness test need 
not be interpreted to mean that a child is "riot ready" for any 
instruction in reading. It has been Important to explain that 
even if the decision is made to delay formal instruction, the 
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parent or preschool teacher should be given appropriate informal 
teaching strategies for the child, and the little books can be 
viewed as a prototype of the type of suggestions helpful in such 
cases. The little books can illustrate to parents that readiness 
for school does riot just happen with increasing age. These books 
show the parent how the child's interest in reading can be 
fostered and offer an easy way to iriteract with the child 
regarding print. 

The importance of our work also has application to other 
beginning reading instruction. In McCormick 's work with Educable 
Mentally Handicapped (EMH; students, the classes often focused dri 
letter-sound correspondence drills or sighc word recognition 
drills. The letter-sound drills may be inappropriate if tlie 
children can be shown to be at the first level of early reading 
develbpmeritj and even the sight word approach may be poor because 
it dfteri ibcuses dri words not personally meaningful to the 
children, such as qdldr wdrds, number words and words that do not 
match a familiar referent (e.g., the ^ you , is here , that ) . 
Teachers can be coached to allow these childreri more time with 
Level i activities such as recognizing words iri the meariirigful 
context of signs and labels, constructing spdken-wdrd- td-pri rit 
contexts, and reciting easy-to-read little books before moving 
1 ntb phbrie t ic arialys is and sight word recogni t ion . 

Thus, an understanding of the theoretical justification for 
nieaning-re lated materials is an important addition to teachers' 
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and sclibbl psychologists' knowledge of the acquisition of 
begiririirig reading skills. And, most importantly, for these 
school personnel who need daily to make decisions about their 
hard-to-teach-chiidren, the notion of levels of early reading 
development offers useful insights for the construction of 
appropriate reading materials and about how to begin teaching 
children who enter school with skills and conceptualizations 
characteristic of our tevel 1 reader. 
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Fob t notes 

^The single expie rimeritai child in a low reading group daring 
first grade was a little girl who had the lowest standard score 
(85) on the PPVT for the experimental group. Her match (on PPVT J 
in Che control group was ranked 4je-lQw the low reading group in 
first grade and the teacher added the comment that this child was 

not ye t read i ng . 

2 - - - 

For example, Marie Clay's Caption Books (1972) use complete 

sentences, a matching illustration and often a repetitive theme. 

A second example. Bill Martin's Instant Readers, use a mucl) 

longer text (with rhyming or sentence pattern repetitions) and 

have more complex illustrations and varying print formats ♦ Our 

books, as can be rioted in Appendix A^ have a very brief text with 

only several words or a phrase per page. The illustrations are 

likewise simple and uncluttered. At this time our books are not 

published. For our research, we xeroxed copies as needed. 
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Table 1 

Parents* Estimates of Support for Reading (Percent in Each Response Category) 



Public-aid Parentat Mid-ievei Parental Professional Parental 

Support for Reading Response (N 19) Response (N^ 15) Response (N = 38) . _. 





very 
of ceil 


occasionally 


seldom 


very 
bfteri 


occasionally 


seldom 


ve.ry 
often 


occasionally 


seldom 


Hears Story Records 


0 


16 




13 


27 


his 




JU 




Watches Sesame Street 


37 


47 • 


' 16 


4b 


47 


X J 




1 £ 
ib 


5 


Dibcusses Sesame Street 


11 


47 


41 


1 


80 


13 


42 


42 


16 


Asks for Books Reread 


53 


26 


2i 


67 




7 


68 


24 


8 


Asks to be Read To 


es 


32 


0 


80 


20 




84 


16 


0 




6x 


4x ^ 


2x 


6x 


4x 


2x 


6x 


4x 


2x 




week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


w^ 


week 


week 


week 


Outings with Parent 


26 


21 


53 


47 


53 


o ' 


37 


52 


11 




each 


l,2y. 


seldom 


each 


l,2x 


seldom 


each 


i.2x 


seldor. 




week 


month 




week 


month 




week 


month 




Goes to Library 


5 


26 


68 


7 


53 


40 


8 


26 


66 




2 hr 


1 hr 


1/2 hr 


2 hr 


1 hr 


1/2 hr 


2 hr 


1 hr 


i/2 hr 




week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


Tine Read to 


42 


47 


ii 


40 


27 


33 


45 


42 


13 




several 


1 


none 


several 


1 


none 


several 


1 


none 


II Alphabet Books 


53 


5 


42 




20 


. 13 


^J 


29 


3 
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^3 



inihlic Aid 
{\ecipicnts 

7 

19 

r)7.0 



I a i;-: ! a ; 



8S- 



38" 

38/ 



EKLC 



07' 



() r 



28- 
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Wave i 


Ch i. IdrtiMi 


(N = 45;^ 


Variab Iti 


Unstandardiz 
beta 


ed F 

value 


Sig. 




o 

Change 






Word Know I 


e d ge 






Sex 


5. 49 


1. 60 


.21 




.09 


VPVV 


.65 


8. 36 


.01 


. 22 


. 13 


TrGntniGnt 


7:73 


3. 64 


.06 


;28 


.06 


LGt^.er KnowlcdgG 


Sex 


,16 


.08 


; 78 


; 02 


;02 


PPVT 


. 10 


11.62 


. .00 


. 2 J 


. 21 


Tre^atment 


. 16 


.09 


.77 


.23 


. 00 




Spelling Knowled>:;e 


Sex 


.65 


. 10 


. 76 


. 03 


.03 




. 31 


8.13 


.01 


. 16 


. 13 


Treatment 


3.98 


4.07 


.05 


; 24 


. 07 






S 1 0 ry Know ted ge 






Sex 


3; 82 


1. 73 


; 20 


.03 


.03 


PPVT 


. 17 


1. 22 


. 28 


.04 


.01 


Tr e. tmon t 


a : 95 


19; 41 


. 00 


. 35 


. 30 



l^Hiolc Test 



Sex 9.80 1.60 .21 .08 .08 

PPVT 1.2 3 9.36 .00 .20 .12 

Treacment 23.82 10.82 .00 .36 -16 
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Wa\'L' I Test Di'sc r i pt i <)ns by 'rr;\'atniL'nt , NovL'nibrr Testing 



J^xpcr iintenta t (N = 23) 



Control (N=22) 



V. 1 1' i ab 1 

I . Ay^v i n luon t lis 

2. rVVT 

3. Sign ^ LaboL 
l.dt'n t: if i cat i na 

''4. Sii:^n.6 Label 
Ruacl Ln<:^, 

5 . Le t tcr Xam i n.; 

6. Spiel Lin:; 

7: Printiri); 

S: Word Reading; 

9 : C'on sonant 

f don till cat ion 

Id. Town Storv 

1 1 . St.>[^ Storv / 

12. bunch Storv 



Possible 
Score 



10 
2^ 
3 
20 

32 
J 1 



^1 



Mean 

63:0^^ 
Or> : f)l 

1 S . A I 

4. 86 
7 . .K: 
2.05 
1.95 
0.68 

0.64 
2.55 

7 ;45 

S ■ 8 



Standarci 
Deviat i o n 



3. 12 

10:81 

3.22 

4.81. 
3.31 
3 . 4 
1 .00 
1 .99 

2 . 8 
1 :99 
4.01 
3.71 



Moan 



64 .9 1 



108.9 1. 



16: 76 



S tnndard 
Dev ia tion 



5 . 8 1 
0 . 4 3 
2 . 10 
0 . 1 0 

0 . 29 

1 . 7n 

1 .67 



3.96 
8.92 

3:21 

3 . 54 
3. 78 
1.07 
0.77 
0. 30 

1 . 3] 
1 . 79 

1 :84 
1: :46 
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Table 5 

Wv'ive I Test Dosr r iptioris by TreatmenL, Mav Testing 



Exper imen Cnl (N=23) 



\\i rial)! o 

i . Si^n ^. Label 

I dull t 1 f i c:i t: ion 

2, Si;.;n 6 Label 
RoacI in i; 

3. LeLter Naini nv; 

A. Spelling (3- 
LeC^ier wi:ircLs) 

'1 . Sf)e L L ini; i^^- 
letter \<; o r d ) 

0 . Pr i n 1 1 ni; 

7 : Wt'.rti Kl'.uI i n/, 

f cien t i f 1 ea t i ori 



P ossiblc 
Score 



10 



3 
20 

1:3 



') . Sti^}) Srorv 

|(). l-aiTi SLerv 3 5 

1 I . i;e(i St.^rv \'J 

13. (3+7-S) ;m 

1 3. LrLi::;v:L (3Lhj i 3 

! '-^ . spll::;:l ( W-^ ) 

n. sTYKNwi- (9+i.)4-ii) 57 



Mean 



1 h : l-alL-iT'rr (all) 



70 



19 : 13 

7.91 
9.43 

5 . 74 

3 . 5 3 
3. 35 
2.83 

7:33 
M^: 35 
if). 70 
1 5 . f) 5 

I 7-9'^ 

II . 78 
^ . 3 ^1 

3b . 70 
75. 70 



Devia t ion 



2:87 

5,66 
1.33 

4 . 1 8 

3. 75 
0.88 



10.94 

3 : 59 
9.19 

3 . 1.4 
18 .54 
3:13 
7 . 7 .'1 
13:33 
33.67 



Control (N-22) 



Mean 

18.82 

5 : 55 
9.36 

3.91 

2. 36 
2.41 
1.00 

5.91 
6.00 
4 . 09 
15.45 

12:45 
1 t : 77 
6.2 7 
25 . 55 
56.05 



Devia t ion 

2.15 

3.96 
i:.40 

4.06 

2.98 

0. 85 

1 . 80 

9.47 
3.16 

3.82 

2.42 
1 1 : 70 

1 : 90 

6 . 72 

5.30 
20 .93 
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Table 6 

Multiple Regression Results, Wave 2 Children (N=5i) 
Total Storv Score 



Varxabte 


F Vaiae 


Stg. 




R^ Change 


Sex 


3. 76 


.058 


. 07 


.07 


Age 


2.41 


, ICQ 


.09 


.02 


vvvr~R 


2. 73 


.050 


. 1") 


. 06 


Trea tnient: 


6. 30 
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. 34 


. 19 
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Table 7 

IVave 2 Test Descriptions and Group Cdmparlsori» Oc t dber • Tes t ihg 



Variable 


Coht rol 


(N=26) 

3. a. 


Experimen tal 
X s 


(N-27) 
.d. 


X 


dif f . 


Sig. 
level 


PPVT-R 


100.04 


10.92 


100.07 


9 


.14 








Age in mon ths 




4.99 


63: 39 


3 


. 20 








Uppercase letters 


5. 86 


4. 13 


■4. 71 


3 


. 00 








Spelling 


3. 93 


6.16 


2.86 


5 


. 5() 








Common wo rd 


















ident if ica tion 


.50 


.96 


.43 




. 88 








Stop story 


3. 25 


3. IB 


7.73 


4, 


.44 


-4 


. 20 


.000 


Ghost stbr5'^ 


1. 88 


2. 60 


4.03 


n 

-J , 


.07 


-2 


.74 


.009 


Apple story 


3. 7A 


2.68 


4. 80 


2. 


' 87 


-1 


. 40 


.169 


Story score 


















(all 3 stories) 


8. 88 


6-92 


16.57 


7. 


,29 


-3 


.93 


.001 
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Examplus of text from "Little Books" (copyright applied for, 19 S3) 



stop car 
stop bus 
Ftop truck 
stop, stop, stop 
stop for the cat 



Apples 
red app les 
yeiiow apples 
green apples 
blue api^ies 
red apples, mmm 
yeiiow apples, nunm 
green apples, mmm 
blue apples, yuk 



Giu,)s ts T ime for Bed 

a happy ghos t brush your tee th 

a sad i^host read a story 

abigghost: getahug 

a little ghctst cl imb in bed 

a scary ghost nighty-hight , sleep tight 

bob \ 



one baby chick, peep 
two baby chicks, peep 
three baby chicks, pec]^ 
four baby chicks, peep 
five baby chicks, peep 
a-a-and 

one big baby duck, quack 
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